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they are mostly concealed behind the ranges, to one looking over the 
country from a high point. 

The predominating features then of the Higli Sierra are sublimity and 
grandeur, rather than beauty and variety. The scenery perhaps will 
produce as much impression, at first, as that of the Alps ; but will not 
invite as frequent visits, or as long a delay among its hidden recesses. Its 
type is different from that of the Swiss mountains, and should be studied 
by those who wish to see nature in all her variety of mountain gloom and 
mountain glory. The many in this country who do not have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Alps should not miss the Sierra if it be in their power 
to visit it. 

For a journey around the Yosemite, or in any portion of the High 
Sierra, mules or horses may be hired at Bear Valley, Mariposa or Coulter- 
ville ; and the services of some one who will act as guide can be obtained, 
usually, at either of these places. But there are, as yet, no regular guides 
for the high mountains, and travel must increase considerably before any 
such will be found. A good pedestrian will often prefer to walk, and will 
pack his baggage on a horse or mule. For convenience and enjoyment, 
the party should consist of several persons. A good supply of blankets 
and of provisions, with a few simple cooking utensils, an axe, a light 
tent, substantial woolen clothes and, above all, or, rather, under all, a 
pair of boots “made on honor,” with the soles filled with nails— these are 
the principal requisites. The guide will initiate the unpracticed traveller 
into the mysterious art of “packing” a mule or horse— an accomplish- 
ment which can only be acquired by actual practice ; but one on the skillful 
performance of which much of the traveller’s comfort depends. Those 
who are familiar with woods-life in California can easity find their way 
about, with the help of the maps contained in this volume. 

It will be the principal object of this chapter to describe the region of 
the High Sierra adjacent to the Yosemite, and this will first be done ; 
after which, we will add a brief description of some other less known 
portions of the Sierra, in the hope that travellers may be induced to visit 
them, and, perhaps, to give to the world some of their experience, for the 
benefit of future tourists. And, for convenience, we will first describe 
the trip which is most likely to be made by those visiting the Yosemite, 
namely an excursion around the Valley, on the outside one, which will 
reveal much that is of great interest, occupying but few days, and which 
can be made mostly on beaten trails, without the slightest difficulty or 
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danger. We cannot but believe that the time will soon come when 
hundreds, if not thousands, will every 3 ^ ear visit this region and that it 
will become as well known as the valleys and peaks of the Oberland. 

In making the circuit of the Yosemite, as here proposed, the traveller 
is supposed to start from the Yalley itself, leaving it on the north side and 
following the Mono trail to Soda Springs, camping there and ascending 
Mount Dana, then returning by the trail from Mono to Mariposa, passing 
behind Cloud's Rest and the Half Dome, through the Little Yosemite, 
across the Ulilouette, by the Sentinel Dome, then to Westfall’s and back 
into the Vallejo or to Clark’s Ranch as may be desired, the whole trip 
occupying about a week. 

Leaving the Yalley, the traveller ascends to the plateau by the 
Coulterville trail ; but, instead of keeping on the trail back to that place, 
turns sharp to the right just after passing the Boundary corner, taking the 
trail formerly considerably used bj^ mule trains between Big Oak Flat and 
Aurora. This trail was of some importance at the time that the Esmeralda 
District was in favor with mining speculators ; for, although it rises to 
the elevation of over 10,700 feet above the sea-level, yet, there being 
an abundance of feed at the various flats and meadows on the route, 
which, as they were not claimed or fenced in, were free to all, it offered 
a more eligible route for large trains of mules than those farther north, 
where all the grass was taken possession of by settlers and where, conse- 
quently, feed must be purchased. In 1863, all the meadows on the Silver 
Mountain road (the next one north of the Sonora Pass road) were claimed ; 
there were several public houses on the route, and a public convejmnce 
over it ; but, at that time, there was not a house or a settler on the Mono 
trail an}^wliere between Deer Flat, twenty-two miles below the Yosemite 
and the eastern base of the Sierra, near Mono Lake ; nor is there now, 
so far as we are informed. The traveller, therefore, will not be able to 
telegraph, in advance of his arrival, for rooms at the sumptuous hotel at 
the next station ; but he will find grassy meadows in which to pasture 
his animals, scattered along the route at convenient intervals, will have an 
abundance of ice-cold water, and, drawing on his saddle-bags for his own 
rations, with unlimited command of free fuel, he will find both noveltj^ 
and delight in his entire independence of hotel bills, and in knowing that 
he is not in danger of being crowded out of his “ accommodations.” 

The first good camping-ground, after leaving the Yalley on the Mono 
trail, is in the neighborhood of the Virgin’s Tears Creek, and from here 




